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AGRICULTURAL. 


From the Cultivator. 


NOTES ON NEW JERSEY FARMING. 


A recent visit to New Jersey has enabled us to | 


see more of its husbandry than we have before wit- 
nessed in passing across the State by the ordinary 
routes of travel, and to judge better of its capacities 
for agricultural improvement. The few remarks 
which we have to offer, are the result of incidental 
observations which we were enabled to make on 


our passage from Newark to Trenton, and from Bur- ; 
lington, through Bordentown, Haightstown, Free- | 


hold, Shrewsbury and Middletown to Keyport on 
Amboy Bay. 

New Jersey is very advantageously situated for 
marketing the products of her soil. Surrounded, 
except on her northern border, by navigable waters, 


with several boatable streams coming from the in- | 
terior, and two canals and two railroads extending | 
from her eastern to her western border, the agri- | 


cultural productions of the State may be sent to 
either New York or Philadelphia in a few hours, 
and converted into money ; and a great many farm 
productions which are perishable, or which would 
not bear the expense of ordinary inland transporta- 
tion, are thus rendered sources of immediate and 
substantial profit. Thus, for: instance, the fruits 
and garden productions of the valley of the Dela- 
ware, where the season is earlier than on the At- 
lantic border, are sent off in the afternoon by the 
*railroad, and are in the New York market the next 
morning before sunrise, in excellent condition. We 
returned, a part of the route, in what is termed the 
truck train, which, before it reached Haightstown, 
or the half-way station, consisted of eighteen cars, 
filled principally with melons, peaches, and other 
garden truck, The facilities for transporting lime, 
marl, manure, &c., are equally advantageous. 


The soil of those parts of New Jersey through 
which we passed, is mostly sandy, frequently with 
a tenacious subsoil. The surface in the interior is 
gently undulating, but more so near the eastern 
and western horders; while a ridge, extending froin 
southwest to northeast, may in some parts be called 
hilly, Many of the lands are consequently too 
much saturated with water inthe spring, and in wet 
summers, for profitable husbandry. 
dry, these lands are wonderfully improved by the 
application of lime or marl, aided by ordinary ma- 
nures. We were shown a fart of this character, 
which the present owner purchased a few years 
since at seven dojlarsan acre, and which he had 
since drained, marled, &c., and which was now 
considered worth $125 an acre. We exainined the 
crops on another farm, and they were fine, which 
a short time since was purchased for about the 


When laid | 


/in all the Atlantic States—a system of continued 
| Cropping, without regard to draining, manuring, or 
alternating crops. The fact seems to have been 
but little known, or little regarded in olden time, 
that plants, like animals, feed and fatten—not upon 
|mere earths—but upon the organic matters in the 
soil—and that every crop taken from a field dimin- 
ishes its fertility. Another fault in New Jersey, as 
well as in American farming generally, has been, 
, Spreading the farming capital and farm labor over 
too broad a surface—in culating one hundred 
acres poorly, instead of cultivating ten, twenty or 
thirty acres well—the returns and profits of the 
latter generally exceeding those of the former, of 
| which New Jersey herself exhibits many notable 
and highly commendable examples. Draining is 
| essential, in many places, to the healthy growth of 
clover, in which New Jersey farming seems very 
deficient ; and indeed all grass seed are too much 
neglected. We saw several fields which had been 
cropt with corn and rye, and turned into pasture 
without grass seeds. We suspect that another de- 
fect in New Jersey husbandry is, the small number 
of neat cattle which are reared and fattened. In 
this matter, the Jersey farmers might learn a useful 
lesson from the neighboring counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, where lean cattle are purchased in autumn and 
fattened upon roots and coarse grain, for the great 
markets. ‘They leave upon the farm the elements 
| of fertility.to the soil. Ifthe products of the farm 
| are consumed upon it, that is, the hay, straw and 
roots, and the dung carefully husbanded and ap- 
| plied, the fertility and profits of the farm will cer- 
|tainly, under a suitable alternation of crops, pro- 
gressively increase. But if these products are al] 
carried off, and nothing returned, sterility will cer- 
tainly ensue. Dung feeds crops, crops feed and 
fatten cattle, and cattle manufacture dung. We 
| have another example to omer to our Jersey friends, 
| of the facilities of enriching theirlands. We called 
| upona gentleman upon the confines of their State, 
Ww. A. Seeley, Esq., of Staten Island, who has a 
| farm of 200 acres, which he has brought into an 
‘excellent condition from an impoverished state. 
| His crops were all well manured and fine, and he 
‘showed us piles of surplus manure, estimated to 
contain 2500 loads, composed of yard dung, peat 
earth, peat ashes, sea-weed and fish, all furnished 
by his own farm and his own shores. Such is the 
| effect of capital aad skill judigeopsly applied. We 
| will not say we saw the best corn growing upon 





i 


| these grounds—but we think we saw as good aswe | 


/Sawany where in New Jersey. ‘ihe Jersey and 
| Dutton corn were growing side by side; and we 


| The means of tertilising the lands of New Jersey 
‘are abundant, the facilities of procuring them great, 
‘anda disposition to employ them rapidly extending. 


| We saw near the boatable waters great quantities 


product of New Jersey, particularly about the cities 
and villages. On asking a grower near Burlington, 
what portion of the land in that vicinity was appro- 
priated to the growth of this plant, he replied, be- 
tween a third and a quarter. Many gentlemen 
have made fortunes by the sale of the trees and 
bads, and many, very many, ¢.rpect to make fortunes 
in a like way, and some by feeding worms. We 
saw several extensive cocooneries, but principally 
at present appropriated to the production of eggs, 
which have borne a very high price. Lands have 
let for $50 an acre, for raising the multicaulis.— 
There are considerable failures in the crop, owing 
to the unfavorable spring, the plauts having gener- 
ally been grown from single buds. Actual sales 
have been made at 15, 20, and 25cents. We 
heard of none being sold higher. The plants are 
from one to five feet high. In Virginia and Mary- 
land, sales are said to have been made at 34, 50 
and 100 cents, We saw at Haightstown, many of 
the multicaulis grafted, at the ground, upon the 
white mulberry. Their growth had been surprising. 
We measured some on the grounds of Mr Coward, 
which had grown, during the season 8 feet 4 inches. 
Lime is principally brought from Pennsylvania, 
and sold at 10 and 12 cents per bushel, slaked, It 
is applied, in rather an effete state, at the rate of 
50 to 100 bushels an acre, the poorer land receiv- 
ing the smaller, and the richer land the larger dress- 
ing. It is generally mixed with arable lands by 
the harrow. Its benefits’ are palpable; and the 
increase of the first crop often pays the outlay. 
Marl, which includes green sand as well as shell 
marl, abounds in Monmouth county. That procur- 
ed from the southern border of the county is deemed 
best. The expense of dressing an acre at Shrews- 
bury, with a charge of twelve miles of land carriage, 
is from 15 to $20. Inferior qualities are procured 
there cheaper, though a greater dressing of these is 
required. It amply repays charges in the first 
crops, and permanently improves the land, 
Among other fertilising materials, we saw barilla 
ashes, and the fleshings, hair and tan from morocco 
factories, and great quantities of sea-weed, collect- 
ed on the beach, and afterwards spread in the hog 
and cattle yards. Sea-weed forms an important 
item of manure on the seaboard. We should be 
pleased to receive a communication from some gen- 
tleman familiar with the subject, as to the best 
mode of preparing it and applying it to the soil. 
Peaches are a profitable article of culture in the 
country through which we travelled. The fruit is 
convertible into money in twentyfour hours after it 
is gathered, The profits would be far greater if 





are promised a statement of their relative products. | 


means could be adopted to prevent the early decay 
‘of the trees. ‘The average continuance of a peach 
| orchard is from six to eight years ; and four crops 
| of fruit are considered a liberal return. The dis- 
lease which destroys the trees istermed the yellows. 





same price, and which is n i ) | é 
$100 am me ich is now estimuted to be worth of lime, marl, green sand, oyster shells, ashes and | Would it not be commendable in the New Jersey 


wadildeine and . lie spite y gent ‘manure, and in many places mari pits which had | State Agricultural Society, which has just been vl 
-thésesinle re | been extensively excavated, and were told that the | ganized, or even in the legislature of that State, to 
’ ‘ : | use of all these fertilising materials was sensibly | offer a bounty for the discovery of a cure or pre- 
The defects in New Jersey farming seem to | increasing. ventive of this disease ? It is preferred by the 


have heen the same ashave too generally prevailed | "Tho Morus Multicaulis is at present the staple | peach growers to leave the trees without pruning, 
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even in the nursery, that the branches may spread 
naturally. A Delaware peach grower practises 
cutting in the branches, after they have borne two 
crops, and thereby gets newer and better bearing 
wood. By planting thick, and heading in a portion 
every year, alternately, the fruit is very much im- 
proved, without being sensibly diminished. 

The extent of the peach plantations will seem 
extravagant to some of our northern readers. Many 


growers have 10,000 trees, one 30,000; and at one) 


place in Shrewsbury, there are 50,000 trees grow- 


ing contiguous and forming as it were one imagnifi- | 


cent orchard, 
Melons also constitute one ofthe staple products 
of some parts of New Jersey. Sloop loads are 


daily taken to the New York and Philadelphia | 


markets, and sold at ten and twelve dollars a hun- 
dred Some idea of the profits of the melon cal- 
ture may be formed from data which we obtained at 
Keyport. 

P. Hopkins bought twelve acres of land, in 1837, 
in Middletown, for which he paid $30 per acre. In 
1838, he put four acres in melons; his crop aver- 
aged $150 per acre. He put the same in rye in 
the autumn, and in 1839, got 30 bushels the acre. 
And in the present year he put six other acres in 
melons, the average value of which is estimated at 
$150 to $200 per acre. The expense of lime, ma- 
nure and fish was $32, and of labor $10 per acre. 
The account for the two years would therefore 
stand as below. 


Cost of 12 acres of land, at $30 $360 
Cost of manure and labor on 10 acres, at $42, 420 
Total outlay ~ $780 

Receipts from melons, 4 ac. $150 per ac. in 
1837, $600 
do do 6 do 1838, 900 
do from rye, 4 acres, 120 bushels, 120 
$1,620 
Deduct cost of land and charges 600 
Nett profits in two years, $1,020 


and the land in the bargain. 


Green Crop of Indian Corn.—N. Shotwell, of 
Rahway, has made an experiment with corn as a 
green crop, which proved highly advantageous, and 
which, if we mistake not, affords a valuable sugges- 
tion to the farmer; asthere is probably no green 
crop which will impart so much fertility to the soil 
as Indian corn. Mr Shotwell sowed four acres 
with corn, broadcast, four bushels to the acre, at 
the usual planting time. When the corn was 
about breast high, he ploughed it under, affixing a 
chain to the whiffletrees, to break down the stalks ; 
at the usual time le sowed timothy seed, and ob- 
tained a greater crop of grass than he ever got af- 
ter clover, buckwheat, or otlier green crops. 

New mode of preserving apples.—We were pre- 
sented by our host at Trenton, Aug. 10, with a pip- | 
pin of last year’s growth, as crisp, juicy, and of as | 
fine flavor as those we have eaten at midwinter; | 
and on inquiry were told that they had been kept 
in a tight cask in an icehouse. 

With regard to the state of society in New Jer- 
sey, we are disposed, from the observation we were 
able to make, tothink highly favorable of it. A 
greater equality seems to exist among the inhabi- 
tants, and more good feeling and kind-heartedness 
towards each other, than is cominonly witnessed. 
All seem to be well off to live ; and there are few 
of those artificial or aristocratic distinctions which 
are the bane of social and friendly intercourse, and 
inimical to republican habits and institutions, 
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| Rev. Mr. Couman—Dear Sir—lI enclose to you Third—it has been ascertained by experiments 
\the essay of an amateur farmer who takes great de-| which bave been lately instituted in France, that 
light ip tracing the links of cause and effect, where | certain saline manures which have a wonderful en- 
| they can be discovered, and in seeking for those | ergy in increasing the foliage of plants, have no 
| which are as yet beyond our reach. If you think | tendency whatever to increase or perfect the seed. 
' favorably of it, please use it as it was intended: if Now these saline substances are constituent parts 
‘not, I should like to have it returned to me. |of our animal manures. No wonder then, if when 
Yours, truly, N. C. KEEP. | our barns are filled with sheaves we find but little 
— grain. 

[We are very happy to give the sudjoined com- Fourth—on the intervals of Connecticut river 
| munication to the readers of the Farmer. It will | the best crops of rye are those which grow on the 
be justly appreciated. It shows an observing and | decomposing sod of turf. We plough grass land 
| inquisitive mind. We are not prepared now to |in the spring—plant it with corn—in the fall we 
| enter into the discussion, because it has been made | plough it again and sow rye ; a large crop is almost 
| matier of particular injunction by the government, | sure to follow such a course. 
to prosecute the inquiries which are here presented, | Fifth—a cropof wheat has sometimes been se- 
and we do not therefore wish to anticipate our re- cured by very deep ploughing. Might not this 
port. But there is much reason in what is here | €ase be explained by supposing that while the veg- 
stated, and we shall deem it a favor to hear at any | etable matter in the surface was exhausted, there 
time from our intelligent correspondent.—H., C.} | Still remained enough in the subsoil to carry up a 

| crop? 

| These are some of the reasons which have 

| wrought in my own mind a strong impression that 
al | the failure of our wheat crops in New England and 
their alarming diminution in New York, is to be 
attributed toa deficiency of vegetable matter in the 
sow. If this impression is well founded, may we 
not infer also that for the perfection of other seed- 
| bearing crops, more vegetable matter must be added 
to the soil, Where shall it be obtained? I an- 
swer, from the peat bogs; or if this is impractica- 
ble, let resort be had to that exhaustless store-house 
from which the vast deposits of peat have them- 
selves been drawn. Any one who knows that peat 
is formed solely from air and water, and that it has 
accumulated in some places to the depth of sixty 

We might add to the above quotation that nearly | feet, will readily understand why such extraordina- 
the whole of New England was once a wheat-grow- | ry fertility should be imparted to the soil by turn- 
ing district, and that now it is rare to find a field of | ing into it successive crops of clover or other vege- 
wheat on the Atlantic border. How isthis change | table products of large growth and abundant foli- 
to be accounted for? I answer, first, in the good | age, formed also mostly from air and water. 
old way, negatively. It is not because we do not| Let.no hasty reader of the preceding remarks infer 
manure our lands. The contents of the dung heap | that vegetable matter is the only requisite for the 
and the barn yard are dispensed with a more liber- | successful culture of wheat and other grain crops. 
al hand than they were in the days of our ancestors.| We must have sunshine and rain—we must have 
| Second: it is not owing to a change of climate ;| the earths—we must have alkalies or alkaline earths 
for on some of our soils in New England, wheat is to prepare the vegetable food, so far as it may be 
still raised without difficulty. T’o what then is this wanted, to enter itself into the substance of the 
general failure of the wheat crop in New England plant. J. R. K. 
and its great diminution in New York to be attrib- Longmeadow, 1st Sept., 1839. 
ated ? In my opinion chiefly to this—the vegeta- en ee tea ee 
ble matter of the soil has been exhausted, or go | [For the New England Farmer. } 
much reduced as to be unable to bear a good crop | mar 
of wheat. Let us look at the facts which may be | Dedham, Sept. 17, 1839. 
areught forward in confirmation of this opinion. Dear Sin—Though I have not the pleasure of 

First—an abundant crop of the finest wheat can knowing you personally, I take the liberty of re- 
still be obtained on new lands. Here are the vege- questing the benefit of your advice as to the best 
table deposits of ages—the very food which, accord- | mode of planting forest trees, such as acorns, ches- 
ing to our:supposition, the wheat demands. It is nuts, walnuts and ash seeds—all of which I plant- 
true that interval lands are sometimes found so ex-|ed two successive years in the month of Novem- 
ceedingly rich in vegetable deposits that they will | ber, and covered very lightly with earth, sometimes 





For the New England Farmer. 

“The surplus crop of wheat in west New Y 
was one and a quarter million bushels less in 1838 
than it was in 1835. Whence this great diminu- 
tion of product? Not from there having been less 
sown in 1837 than there was in 1834, for it is be- 
lieved that the quantity sown in 1837 was at least 
one-tenth if not one-fifth greater than in 1834. The 
deficiency was not owing to bad cultare, for the 
culture it is believed has been gradually improving ; 
nor toa bad season, that of 1838 being at least 
equal to those of ordinary occurrence.”—.Ibany 
Cultivator. 























not bear wheat until after several years cultivation: 
| the reason probably is, there is not enough silex 


‘only with grass or leaves; yet with all my pains, 
not one seed in fifty has come up—these have 





| 


within reach of the wheat roots to form the straw, | grown very slowly: none of the walnuts, though 
and though the growth is luxuriant, the straw is, three years old, are six inches high: the ashes and 
unable to sustain its weight, and lodges as the ‘far-| the rest are no hetter. They were planted in 
mers term it. * grass land, of which some is dry and solid, the rest 

Second—a liberal supply of ashes sown upon the | meadow—all favorable to the growth of wood, a 
growing wheat will sometimes bring up a good large forest having grown there in times back, and 
‘crop. The office which the ashes perform in this there are a great many thrifty young trees of a nat- 
|case, I apprehend to be this: they render what | ural growth there still in the north end of the field. 
| vegetable matter there is in the soil soluble, so that | I propose to plant again this season. What is 
it may all be appropriated by the growing crop. the proper time? Should the seeds be buried or 
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nient. Maple trees used to grow onthe land— 
what is the best way to plant the seeds 7 
Yours, truly, 
WILLIAM AMES. 
Mr Josern Breck, 


Boston, Sept. 18th, 1839. 


Rev. Morritt, Atten—Dear Sir—As you have | 


had some experience in planting forest seeds, will 
you be so good as to answer the above queries, as 
I have never had any experience myself in this line: 
by so doing you will not only much oblige me, but 
a number of correspondents who have desired infor- 
mation on the subject. 
Respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH BRECK. 

Mr Brecx—Dear Sir—lIt is not in my power to 
give very definite answers to all the inquiries of 
your correspondent, Mr Ames. Ihave had no ex- 
perience in planting chesnut, walnut, ash, or maple 
seed. 
try is favorable to the growth of chesnut or walnut 


trees: ash and maple will flourish very well in| 


some situations, but require better soil than we are 
at present disposed to convert into forests. Acorns 


have been planted by me to considerable extent, 


and always with less success than was anticipated. 
A large portion of them have either perished in the 
soil or been devoured by vermin ;—probably been 
devoured, for it has always been noticed that the 
greatest number vegetated in land that had been 
recently stirred by the plough, where there was 
neither grass nor any sort of rubbish to furnish the 
field mice with materials for building habitations, 
According to my experience it is a correct method 
of planting to cover the acorns lightly with soil ; 
covered with only grass or leaves they may vege- 
tate, but the plants will not take so firm hold of the 
soil, 

The growth of oak from the acorn is at first ex- 
tremely slow. Whoever undertakes thus to reara 
forest must “exercise long patience” and labor, as 
all philanthropists do, for the benefit of those who 
will live after him. 

Young trees from acorns are apt to be shrubby 
and ill shaped: none of mine appear as if they 
would ever grow to sightly and valuable trees.— 
Some of them have been planted five years, and do 
not exceed fifteen inches in height. My present 
purpose is to cut them down about the first of next 
May even with the ground, [ would not in very 
positive terms recommend this course to any other 
person. The effect may be different from what is 
anticipated ; but from observations on the origin 
and progress of shoots in the forest, my expectation 
is, that from each of the stumps a sprout will imme- 
diately spring ; that it will grow more rapidly and 
in more regular form than the seedling shoot. 'lhis 
purpose is here disclosed in the hope that others 
will make experiments, for it seems to me if oak trees 
cannot be advanced to maturity sooner than seedling 
shoots will naturally grow to trees, that.the plant- 
ing of acorns can benefit only those who may live 
in a future century. It is, however, proper to re- 
mark in this connexion, that the land planted by 
me with acorns has always been of poor quality.— 
Seedling shoots might grow much better in stron- 
ger soils. My object has been to reduce to forests 
plats of land which produced little herbage, and 
which were considered too much exhausted for 


Very little of the soil in this section of coun- | 


left on the surface? Please answer when conve- | profitable cultivation. On such land some acorns 


have been planted, but the chief dependence for an 
early growth of wood is on white birch and pine.— 
| Birch will come to full maturity from the seed in 
‘about twenty years; and white or yellow pine will 
do to cut in thirty years from the planting. 

The best time for planting any kind of forest 
‘trees I suppose is at the season when the seed is 
|matured and naturally falls on the earth, in the 
Some 


| months of October and November. writers 


|recommend the spring as preferable, but it is pre- 
|sumed no other advantage can attend spring plant- 
jing than something of greater security against the 
| devouring jaws of vermin. 

| After several unsuccessful trials in planting on 
| award land, I have ceased repeating them, and the 
‘land where it is intended to sow forest seed is 


|ploughed in June or July, winter rye is sown in 


| August, and then forest seeds planted inthe rye | 


during the autumnal months as the seeds ripen.— 
| Pine and birch seed are often sowed broadcast on 
ithe surface, but a light covering no doubt would be 
| better. 

Respectfully, &c. 

MORRILL ALLEN. 

| Pembroke, Sept. 23d, 1839. 


For the N, E, Farmer. 

Mr Eprror—lI have had the pleasure of reading 
your paper as a subscriber for six years; but while 
[ admit I have received great benefit from its peru- 
sal, | have not cast in my mite for the benefit of 
others. The reasons are these: I am one of those 
illiterate farmers not capable of doing common busi- 
ness in life, and much less for putting any thing on 
paper for others to read. When at the age to have 
acquired a good academical education I was not 
permitted the privilege. When I consulted my 
father upcn going to school, “O,” said he, “you 
are going to be a farmer, and learning will do you 
no good. I never ciphered farther than interest: I 
could read and write: this has answered my pur- 
pose, and it will yours.” I say this with respect 
| for my father, (who isnot living,) for it was then 


re 


‘characteristic of the age. , 


per headed “The Education of Farmers”: I always 
read them with deep emotion of feeling, believing 
that where we farmers lack the most in is, the want 
of education: inmy humble opinion then, just as 


increase the improvements in agriculture. 
how shall this be done? I answer, through read- 
ing, reasoning and observation. J do not believe, 


lected occupation is fast rising in the estimation of 
the community. The honorable title of a ‘country 
bushwhacker and ploughjogger, is fast gaining 
ground. Inthe town in which I reside, if] mistake 
not, six years ago no more than three or four agri- 
cultural papers were taken ; now | think I can safe. 
ly say there are between thirty and forty. I take 
two myself, and have them ready on the table, so 
that when I come in to stay ten or fifteen minutes, 
I catch them up and read—(and I believe it does 
me more good than a glass of bitters did in old 
fashioned times)—and while my body is resting I 
am feeding the mind. Iam a young farmer: I 
glory in the title: I have just commenced my A BC 
in agriculture, and if a young man would wish to 





I have, sir, read a number of pieces in your pa-| 


fast as farmers increase in knowledge, so fast will | 
Now, sir, | 


sir, there is any occupation which offers so large a | 
field for the mind to work in as that of agriculture. | 
I heartily rejoice in the belief that this once neg- | 


acquire knowledge, he must come to the conclusion 
that he does not know any thing ; then he will place 
himself in a situation to learn; but if he thinks he 
has arrived at the top of the hill of science and can 
learn no more, he most assuredly never will. 

On the farm which I live a few years ago there 
was kept on it but five cows, one yoke of oxen, and 
one horse—cut 15 tons of English hay and made 
from 50 to 75 loads of manure a year. Vow it 
will keep well 25 cows, 6 oxen, 2 horses, summer 
and winter. I cut 60 tons of English hay, and 
make 400 loads of manure a year: and if | and my 
family live by the blessing of divine providence, | 
will not stop till | have doubled the present amount : 
at any rate, I willtry. I acknowledge | have re- 
ceived great benefit from reading agricultural pa- 
pers and books; but a man must also bring into ac- 
tion his own reason. The kind of grain or quanti- 
ty which will suit one piece of land will not anoth- 
er, and so it is with grass seed requiring double the 
| amount on some land that it does on other Jand.— 
| And now, sir, when [ read in your paper or any 
other agricultural paper, the scientific and practi- 
cal results of old and experienced farmers, I treas- 
‘ure it up and make all the improvement upon it I 
'can. More anon, P. FP. 
Southboro’, Sepl. 18, 1839. 


| [Remarks.—We like the spirit of our corres- 
pondent much, and are heartily glad to learn that 
the is beginning to feel it his duty to give as well 
‘asreceive. We think he does himself injustice, 
| however, in classing himself with those “ not capa- 
| ble of doing common business.” We do not like to 
| hear our noble hearted farmers express themselves 
thus, What! increase the products of his farm 
four fold and means to “ try to double” that amount, 
and not capable of doing common business!  Im- 
possible ! it is not so, nor shall it be. Whatever 
may have been his disadvantages in early youth in 
obtaining an education, (and we have no doubt they 
were great, in common with a large majority of our 
farmers, and we will class ourselves with them,) it 
is pretty certain he will not long remain at the bot- 
tom of the hill, even if he places himself there.— 
The expression “I will try,” has, and will do won- 
ders. Hehas tried and given us a communication, 
Try again and give us some account of your farm, 
your manner of operation, your success, your fail- 
ures, &c.; and we have no doabt but the effects of 
your trying will stimulate others to try, and then 
we shall have a pleasant interchange of feelings, 
sympathies and opinions, as there should be among 
| farmers, through the press, as well as in a neigh- 
|Parhved. Do,not stop then, but try, try again. 
J..B.} 








| si sinal 
| Ror the New England Farmer. } 








Plymouth, Sept. 23d, 1839. 

Mr Epiror—Dear Sir—I observed in the Far- 
wer of the J&th inst. an account of some singular 
aberrations in vegetable physiology, instanced in 
the peach tree. In your remarks in reference to 
the apple tree you say, “this of course is a stum- 
bler to our faith, but still we cannot give up the 
idea that without artificial means the thing is im- 
possible.” My objectin this address, Mr Editor, 
is to produce another stumbler to your faith, but at 
the same time you must excuse me if 1 add, when 
undeniable facts are presented, however unsuscep- 
‘tible of illustration, we should not be faithless but 
believing, for the improvement of science. 
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“ Nature in her teaching speaks in very intelli- of your valuable efforts in the great cause of agri- 
gible language, and that language is conveyed by | culture, I subscribe myself with respect, 
experience and observation.” Your ob’t serv’t, 

In the year 1825, I published a little work enti- JAMES THACHER, 
tled “The American Orchardist,” &c. &c., from | ———_——__—_— 


which I now extract as follows —page 23; For the New England Farmer. 








An account of a singular apple tree, producing fruit | 
of opposite qualities —a part of the sume apple be- | 
ing frequently sour and the vther sweet: in a let- | 
ter from the Rev. Peter Whitney, published in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sctences—vol. 1st. 


MULBERRY TREES. 


Mr Cotman—Sir—My attention was attracted 
afew days since, in looking over an old alma- 
nac, (of the year 1772,) to an article with this cap- 
tion—*“ Memoirs of the Culture of Silk,” giving 
some items of its progress in Europe within the 
last century, as follows: “One thousand mulberry 
trees in Italy sre worth £100 sterling per annum” : 
and also, “ One million mulberry trees in the Prov- 
inces will enable a yearly 1emittance to Great 
Britain of a million sterling per annum.” 

Without any undue prejudice, 1 am inclined to 
the opinion, that the culture of silk at the present 
time in this country, is more flattering than it was 
in Europe at the period referred to above. 

Yours, Non DEPENDENS. 

Sepl., 1839. 


“There is now growing, in an orchard lately be. 
longing to my honored father, the Rev. Aaron 
Whitney, of Petersham, deceased, an apple tree 
very singular with respect to its fruit. The apples 
are fair, and when fully ripe, of a yellow color, but 
evidently of different tastes—sour and sweet. The 
part which is sour is not very tart, nor the other 
very sweet. ‘Two apples growing side by side on 
the same limb, will be often of these different tastes 
—the one all sour and the other all sweet. And, 
which is more reinarkable, the same apple will fre- 
quently be sour one side, end, or part, and the other 
sweet, and that not in any order or uniformity ; nor 
is there any difference in the appearance -of one 
part from the other., And as to the quantity, some 
have more of the acid and less of the sweet, and so 
vice versa. Neither are the apples, so different in 
their tastes, peculiar to any particular branches, 
but are found promiscuously on every branch of 
the tree. The tree stands almost in the middle of 
a large orchard, in arich and strong soil, and was 
transplanted there forty years ago. ‘There is no 
appearance of the trunk or any of the branches 
having been engrafted or inoculated. It was a 
number of years after it had borne fruit before these 
different tastes were noticed; but since they were 
first discovered, which is about twenty years, there 
has been constantly the same variety in the apples. 

For the truth of what I have asserted, [ can ap- 
peal to many persons of distinction and of nice 
tastes, who have travelled a great distance to view 
the tree and taste the fruit; but to investigate the 
cause of an effect so much out of the common 
course of nature, must, 1 think, be attended with 
difficulty. The only solution that I can conceive 
is, that the corcula or hearts of two seeds, the one 
from a sour, the other from a sweet apple, might so 
incorporate inthe ground as to produce but one 
plant ; or that farina from blossoms of those oppo- 
site qualities, might pass into and impregnate the 
same seed. If yon should think the account [ have 
given you of this singular apple tree will be accep- 
table to the American Academy, please to commu- 
nicate it. Tam, &c. : 





To the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet. 

Sir—The handsome manner in which you no- 
ticed my first communication, emboldens me again 
to address you on asubject which is, I conceive, 
peculiarly within my province, I mean 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 


I have heard that in many of the English dairies 
the use of large leaden pans, for the reception of 
the milk for creaming, has been introduced, very 
much to the convenience of those engaged in that 
branch of husbandry ; and the present communica- 
tion is, to enquire if any of your readers are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the mode of management, 
and the structure of the pans, to be enabled to de- 
scribe them, for the benefit of those immediately 
concerned, ' 

I understand they are sometimes made large 
enough to contain the whole milking of the dairy ; 
are dish-shaped, and set on a stout frame of wood, 
sufficiently high to admit a pail being placed under 
the centre of the bottom, by which the milk is 
drawn off by means of a tap, without disturbing the 
cream: so that, after the milk has passed off, the 
cream remains in the lead,to be removed in the 
most convenient and economical way imaginable. 
Now, to appearance, this is a most valuable im- 
provement over the present tiresome and unsatis- 
factory process of skimming, asd if two or three 
objections which at present "strike me, can be re- 
moved, I think the introduction of these pans into 
general use, would be of all things most desirable. 

In the first place, is it not to be expected that 
the lead, especially if the milk be left to become 
for the benefit of the bee cultivator, what I believe | sour, as is often the case, would communicate to 
to be an infallible remedy against the bee moth,| the milk a decidedly poisonous quality ; and would 
which has proved so destructive to bees throughout | not this property be increased in the hands of filthy 
our country of late years. ‘lhe remedy is simple| and careless persons? In the next place, would 
and easily applied. It consists merely in covering | there not be a danger that a portion of the cream 
the floor board on which the hive stands, with com- | would pass away with the milk through the tap, at 
mon earth about one inch thick. 


Preven Woarryey.” 
I will embrace this opportunity to communicate 








Now these are the difficulties which at present 
strike me. I only hope that some of your readers 
and numerous friends will be able entirely to re- 
move them, and add such a list of advantages to be 
derived from their general istroduction, as will not 
leave even the most careless ‘ind indifferent amongst 
us a single argument in favor of the present very 
inconvenient and tiresome method of skimming, 
which has always appeared to me about the most 
fatiguing part of my labors, to say nothing of the 
great loss of cream attending it in the hands of 
careless persons, and on the other hand, of injury 
to the butter, when a portion of the milkis removed 
with the cream, in the endeavor to skim close. 

Bucks Co., Penn., ug. 28, 1839. 

P. S.—I have the pleasure to inform you my 
husband has done “ ‘cooning,” and will henceforth 
devote all his energies to the raising sugar beet for 
the use of the dairy, and has calculated that we 
can keep three times the number of cows, and make 
six times the quantity of butter that we now do, on 
the same number of acres. A neighbor has thirty 
tons of these roots per acre this season; if his do 
the same, leads or some other contrivance will be 
necessary to contain the increased quantity of milk 
which will be obtained. 


LIME. 


A farmer who has been applying lime to his land 
for the last seven years, informs us that he has just 
finished hauling out his stable manure on to the 
field that he intends sowing with wheat, and that 
he has a surplus which he has applied to another 
field. He stated that his stable manure had in- 
creased to about double the quantity since he com- 
menced using lime. He now grows much more 
grass, can keep more stock, and consequently en- 
riches the soil more rapidly, and raises an increas- 
ed quantity of grain, This farmer years back 
found it hard scuffling to get along with a large 
family and make both ends meet, and he then 
thought he could hardly afford to use lime. But 
experience has opened his eyes full wide, and he 
now thinks he could not well afford to omit the ap- 
plication of that grand panacea, lime, which has 
been the grand agent of his prosperity. 

Those who have not made an experiment with 
lime, would do well to try it this autumn on their 
stubble fields that are intended to be mown next 
season, and if they do not find their interest essen- 
tially promoted by it, the result will differ from 
that of numerous farmers who have often adopted 
this plan of application with the greatest advan- 
tage.— Farmer’s Cabinet. 








Sales of Morus Multicaulis Trees.—The follow- 
ing sales of trees have been made within the last 
two weeks, viz: 20,000 in East Hartford, at 30 cts. 
a tree; 50,000 in Wethersfield, at 30 cents ; 13,000 
in Glastenbury, at 40 cents; 2,000 in Berlin, at 
37 1-2 cents; and a gentleman in Farmington has 
paid 45 cents a tree for a lot. 

We learn that about 300,000 trees have actually 


| been sold this season in the vicinity of Hartford. 


Of these 70,000 have been sold to go to Pennsylva- 


A hive set on | the time of drawing off? and would it be easy to | nia, 50,000 to Michigan, 20,000 to New Jersey, 


earth will never be infested with worms, for the know at what point to stop, when all the milk and | 50,000 to Massachusetts, and 10,000 tu New York. 


bee moth will not deposite her eggs where the | none of the cream had been drawn off ? 


toadry board as her element. ‘Ihis remedy has | the opportunity of setting the milk contained in 


And again, | — Conn. Courant. 
earth will come in contact. She naturally resorts | would not the use of the lead pans deprive us of | ‘ 


It is stated by Dr Jackson, in his last geological 


been employed by a number of persons inthis vi- the receivers into streams of water in the spring- | report, that twelve persons at the forks of the Ken- 


cinity for several years with complete success. house, as is customary in very many cases, for the 


nebec river, manufactured 36,659 lbs. maple sugar. 


With my best wishes for the continued success purpose of keeping the vessels cool in hot weather ? | This, at 10 cents a pound, would be worth $3,665. 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
A SOURCE OF COMFORT. 

“It comes home to every man’s business and bo- 
som, sticking closer to him than a brother, and is 
an article which no good farmer should be without.” 
“Ah,” said his friend, “I see you mean a good 
wife!” “No,” said the farmer, “! mean flannel 
next the skin !—the next best thing to a good wife: 


that is an affair of the heart, and is not, we see, af-| maximum product, so far as I know, in Europe or | Gath; arine Plums. 
fected by any outward circumstances—but all | America, is 150 bushels of corn, and 1000 bushels | 

I have supposed, I say, that | yw 
great extent, by the general influence of flannel | ‘each arable acre of New England soil ought to be | 


things else, I conceive, are governed to a very | 
next the skin. It keeps up a state of insensible 
perspiration, without which, the doctors will tell 
you there canbe no health, and without health, 
there can be but little happiness. In this remarka- 
bly changeable climate, with the thermometer mak- 
ing such plunges as almost to endanger the 
quicksilver tube, how necessary is it thatan animal 
80 exposed to its influence as _man—exposure suf- 
ficient to kill a horse—should be protected by some 
means from the fearful cousequences ; and in flan- 
nel he has exactly that protection which he needs! 
In very hot weather, a very thin texture formed of 
this singular substance, adds very little to the heat, 
but forms an impenetrable shield against the cold 
chills which are often experienced, even at the mo- 
ment we are complaining of the hot blasts which 


are raging round us; while in the severest cold of | 


winter, whena man would not turn a dog out of 
doors, as the saying is, he walks forth under about 
a dozen folds of this blessing, in the form of under 
shirt, waistcoat, defensibles, under-coat, upper-coat, 
cap and overalls, grinning at the north wind, and 
defying the tempest! 

It is a most remarkable property of flannel, that 
although it prevents the ingress of cold, it seems, 
in a measure, to facilitate the egress of heat, and is 
on this account admirably calculated to form the 
clothing of that animal on whom alone it might be 
said to be found, and which, without this wise or- 
dination of “ Him who doeth all things well,” would 
be totally unable to move or exist in hot weather 
under a covering from four to nine inches thick, of 
a substance which, of the texture even of gauze, 
will enable a man to defy theelements! It is truly 
a wonderful ordination of nature, which ought to 
call forth, every day of our lives, the sacrifice of a 
grateful heart! but the blessings of life, coming in 
the humble guise of 1 flannel shirt, are very apt to 
be overlooked —so true is it, that our greatest bless- 
ings are of every day occurrence, and so common, 
that, like the air we breathe, we might be said to 
respire them—too often with careless and unthank- 
ful hearts.” 

Thus spoke my friend, an adjoining farmer,— 
need I add, he is the best husband, father, friend ) 
and manager in the neighborhood ! J. A.C. 

Kingston, Ulsier co., NV. Y., Aug. 29, 1839. 


(G> Remittances by Mail. “ A Postmaster may 
enclose money in a letter to the Publisher of a 
Newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third per- 
son, and frank the letter, if written by himself.”— 
Amos Kenpatt. 





Some of our subscribers may not be aware that 








THOUGH TS ON FARMING. 


I have based the following estimates on the sup- 
position that each acre of best parts of our soil 


est or maximum product ; 
more or less, it is the truest economy to 
it well, 
| Spots in a particular town or village may be, 
‘not, of course, undertake to determine ; but the real | 





| potatoes to the acre. 


made to produce at least half its maximum product ; 
and that each tenth acre of land among us ought to 
| be cultivated with these. Each tenth acre, there- 
| fore, among us, ought to be made to produce 75 
bushels of corn or 500 bushels of potatoes. This 
| being premised, I make the following references 


should be made to produce at least half its great- | 
that whether we cultivate | 
cultivate | 
What the maximum product of particular | 
I do | 





and conclusions. 


were cultivated as it ought to be with corn or pota- 
toes, the produce—admitting the remaining nine- 


poses—would sustain an immense population. 
One-tenth of a square mile is 16 acres. Now 
| the produce of half of this in corn and half in po- 
| tatoes at the rate per acre I] have assumed above, 
would be 1600 bushels of corn and 16,000 bushels 
of potatoes. Now ten bushels of corn or forty of 
| potetnes, properly cooked, is an abundant supply of 
food for an individnal, upon the average, for a sin- 
gle year. Yet at this rate each square mile should 
sustain a population of 560 souls, and the whole 
State of Massachusetts estimated as it is to contain 
4,644,000 acres of land, a population of 4,063,360, 
And if the United States contain within their terri- 
torial limits 2,000,000 square miles of land—and 
‘they probably do more than this—one-tenth of it 
| ought to be made to sustain 1,200,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, or a population much greater than that of the 
whole world at the present time. Not even China or 
Hindostan taking the whole country together, sustain 
a population one-fourth as great.— Dedham Patriot. 








4 Bottomless Meadow.—As iin las of the Glas- 
gow and Ayrshire railway crosses from Ayrshire in 
Renfrewshire, there is a meadow about three miles 
long, belonging to Mr W. Patrick, through which 
it has to pass, and where it has to be embanked 
four or five feet high. The contractors lately en- 
| tered upon it and commenced the embankment, but 
| were not a little surprised to find that their labors, 

like those of Tantalus, threatened to be of an end- 
less nature; as having embanked 30 yards, they 
jaont that about 19 had sunk or subsided below 
the level of the line. They next day repeated their 
| work, re- forming the embankment to the ordinary 
| level ; ; but strange to say, the undersoi] again gave 
| | way, and although they have since continued day 
|and night to heap earth upon the spot, the greedy 
| bawels of the meadow receive it as it is applied, 
}and the workmen are, not without reason, despair- 
| ing of finding a solid foundation. ‘!his most sin- 
| gular phenomenon attracted a large party of engio- 
/eers to the spot on Saturday week, who could ac- 
| count for it inno other way than that the meadow 





If one-tenth of each square mile in this country | 


tenths to be sufficient for pasturage and other pur- | 


they may save the postage on subscription money, | | is floating on water ; which supposition seems the 
by requesting the Postmaster where they reside to | | more feasible, that the ground rises on each side of 
frank their letters containing such money, he being | the sinking portion, and splits into deep cracks or 
able to satisfy himself before a letter is scaled, that bogs. The people of the district have flocked in 
it contains nothing but what refers to the subscrip- | | hundreds to take ocular demonstration of the fact. 


Sinesache. usetts Resteniensel Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Sept. 21, 1839. 
The display of fruit this morning was very 
good, and it was contributed as follows: 
From R. Manning, Esq., Salem: Croft Castle 
and Sharp’s Emperor Pears. Also, Red Magnum 
| Bonum (London Hort. Soc, Catalogue,) and St. 


From Wm. Oliver, Esq., Dorchester: Bartlett or 
illiam’s Bon Chreticn and St. Ghislain’s Pear, 
and beautiful specimens of President Peach. 

From Otis Johnson, Kan, . Lyon: Zinfendal 
Grapes, (superior specimens,) and Beurre Romain 
Pear. 

Superb specimens of Seedling Peaches were 
presented by Col. M. P. Wilder, from the garden 
of Edward Sharp, Esq., Dorchester. 

Mrs Bigelow, of Medford, presented three bask- 
ets of Peaches, equal to any that have been exhib- 
ited thisseason: they were Bigelow's Rareripe ! 
Melacacon, and a natural peach. 

From James L, L. F. Warren, of Brighton, two 
varieties of Seedling Peaches; also, Royal Ken- 
sington and George IV. Peaches: William’s Bon 
Chretien and Washington Pears, 

Mr Thoinas Mason, East Boston, exhibited Black 
Hamburgh Grapes and Bromfield Nectarines. 

From N. Webster, Esq., Haverhill, two varieties 
of Plums. 

Very fine Peaches were exhibited by Mr C. Gol- 
dermann, of Chelsea. 

Mr J. A. Kenrick, of Newton, exhibited Cutter’s 
Rareripe Peaches. 

Seedling Peaches were presented by Mr Joseph 
W. Newell. 

John C. Lee, Esq., of Salem, exhibited speci- 
mens of the Buffum Pear ? 

Extra fine Peaches were exhibited by Mr James 
Hill, jr. 

Mr John Dunklee, of Brighton, exhibited a bas- 
ket of very beautiful Peaches, called the Pine Ap- 
ple ? presumed to be the old Yellow Rareripe : they 
weighed seven ounces each. 

Mr Park, of Roxbury, exhibited Bartlett or Wil- 
liam’s Bon Chretien Pears. 

J. G. Coolidge, Esq., of Cambridge, exhibited two 
baskets fine Yellow Rareripe Peaches. 

For the Committee, 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 
Saturday, Sept. 28, 1839. 


Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury, exhibited Rohan 
Potatoes of very superior size and form. 
For the Vegetable Committee, 
J. L. L. F. WARREN, Ch’mn. 


Fiftythree bushels of wheat to the acre—Edmund 
Richmond, of Euclid, near Cleaveland, Ohio, raised 
this season from two acres of land, one hundred 
and seven bushels uf excellent wheat. ‘The soil is 
clay, and is known by farmers as beech clay, a 
kind of soil that heretofore has been thoughi not 
very good for wheat, Somuch for proper cultiva- 
tion. 





In East Tennessee wheat is 37 1-2 cents per 
bushel, and farmers a short time since, were con- 
tracting to sell corn after harvest, at 12 to 18 cents 





tion.— Maine Farmer. —wScotch paper. 


per bushel.— Bost, Times. 
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beam. ‘These might easily be remedied, The mould-| one. Mr W. Thurlow showed six squashes from one 
| board is excellent in its form. | seed, weighing 1991-2 Ibs. ; and Mr Samuel Balch offer- 
The show of cattle at Georgetown was respectable.— led five squashes from one seed obtained at the Cape de 
The working caitle were very good. There were sev- | Verd islands, whose joint weight was 275 Ibs. 

'eral excellent milch cows, one of which was stated to 
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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


The Essex Agricultural Society held their annual | 





} 


; | 
boars, sows and pigs, and fat hogs. Two fat hogs be- | 


Mr Wm. Osborn, of Lynn, a spirited and successfu! 


have made fourteen pounds of butter per week for a cultivator, exhibited a sample of Dutton corn, of beautiful 
length of time. ‘There were some good young cattle.— | appearance ; and of China ‘Tree corn, which was very 
| The entries of swine amounted to seventeen, embracing | handsome and promises to be a valuable variety. This 


China Tree corn does not ear upon the end of the stalk, 


Cattle Show on Thursday, 26th inst. at Georgetown, | longing to Perley Tapley, of Danvers, weighed over fif- nor produce so many ears upon a stalk, nor ripen so early 


(formerly New Rowley.) The attendance was very | 
large, and the arrangements were made and executed | 


teen hundred pounds live weight. There were several | 
different races of swine, but the Berkshire seemed to| 


as we were led to suppose from the advertisement giv- 
en to the public; but from many specimens seen in a 


in a satisfactory manner, saving only that the dinner carry the day, for their neatness, compactness and thrift, | state of perfect maturity, we believe it will be well 


hal] was not large enough to receive more than two- 
thirds of those who would have been glad to have ob- 
tained admission. 

There was a well drawn ploughing match, contested | 
with much spirit and skill. 
oxen each, two teams ofa pair of horses each, eight | 
teams of two yoke of oxen each, entered the field. The | 
ploughs used on the occasion were, first Moore's plough, | 
from Barnet, Vt., sent by Henry Stevens, Esq., of that 
place, for trial; Winslow's plough, made in Middleton, 
Essex co., which was a wooden plough, and well con- 
structed; Brickett’s plough, which was also a wooden 
plough, and much esteemed by those who have been ac- | 
customed to its use ; several ploughs made by Ruggles | 


Four teams of one yoke of 


& Nourse, of Worcester ; one of Howard's ploughs, and 
one from Prouty & Mears’ establishment; the character | 
of these ploughs is wellestablished. With some excep- 
tions, the ploughing was well executed, and some of it 
could hardly be improved. 


We understood that the several committees were to 
make up a judgment of the comparative excellence or 
character of the different ploughs used. This was not 
done, we believe, but perhaps we may have it hereafter 
in the full report. We shal! not obtrude our own judg- 
ment, lest it should seem invidious. Great advances 
have been made in the construction of this most impor- 
tant instrument within a few years. The introduction 
of the improved cast iron mould board may be consid- 
ered almost as marking a new era in agriculture. Yet 
it can hardly be supposed that we have as yet attained 
to perfection in the construction of this va!uable imple- 
ment. What has been accomplished will, we hope, 
stimulate to new exertions. | Whatever’ remains to be 
done, however, in the construction. of the particular 
form of the tool, it must be admitted that the workman- 
ship of many of the ploughs and agricultural instruments 
now on exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair in Quincy 
Hall, Boston, discover a skill and perfection of finish 
most admirable and seldom equalled. 


Two things are requisite in al! agricultural instruments 
and in all other machines designed to assist and facili- 
tate labor; the first is that the implement or machine 
should do the work which it is intended to accomplish, 
well; and next that it sliould do it wiih the least ex- | 
pense of labor that is practicable. hata plough should | 
have these excellencies, particular attention is required | 
to the centre of traction, and to the line of traction, and 
to the form of a mould-board, which while it shall lay 
the inverted sod at the desired angie, shall, at the same 
time raise the sod and slide forward with the least a- 
mount of friction possible. These are matters of scien- 
tific and exact mathematical calculation; and that we 
have still something to learn in this case will appear to 
a practised eye, from comparing some of the most ap- 
proved ploughs among us with a plough used on this 
occasion from Barnet, in Vermont, and made, in a meas- 
ure, after the model of Small’s Scotch plough. There 
are, however, defects or mistakes in the form of this 
Vermont plough, especially in the construction of the 








| 
| 
a . : : 
The Berkshire of all others must be considered the poor | 
man's or the small farmer's hog, as coming earliest to | 
maturity and giving the greatest amount of pork for the 


expense incurred. 


though other breeds there showed much larger size.— 


We have never seen at any of the 
Cattle Shows in Essex, so fine an exhibition of swine. 
Several horses were entered for premium and some of} 
them of much merit and beauty. ‘The bulls had little 
There was some very good young 
stock from the Moody farm, in West Newbury. The 
show of articles of domestic manufacture or household 


to recominend them. 


industry, was very honorable to the ladies, who contri- 
buted liberally to this part of the exhibition. Several 
premiums were awarded to children under twelve years 
of age—one premium for needle work, toa little girl on- 
ly five years old; and the best grass bonnet presented 
was from the hands of a lady of eightyfive years old. If 
we suppose the young competitor of five years to go on 
in-her successful and skilful industry until she reaches 
the venerable period attained by the last lady, she will 
certainly have . accomplished her share of the work of 
this world, and have given an admirable and useful ex- 
ample. 

There were several specimens of dairy produce pre- 
sented. Of the cheese we cannot speak, other than that 
its appearance was good. Some samples of the butter, 
and particularly from Mr Howe, of Methuen, and anoth- 
er lot, (he name of the maker of which we do not re- 
member, showed much neatness and care in the man- 
agement and manufacture; but most that was exhibited 
was quite inferior, certainly as matter of exhibition.— 
Much of it was salted to excess; and much of it hada 
waxy, daubed appearance, which showed that it was 
badly worked. There are few things in which we more 
need, improvement than in the quality of our butter. We 
know more than one farmer in the vicinity of Boston, 
whose butter, all that he can make, commands always } 
thirtyseven anda half cents per pound. We have seen 
butter sold within the last few months in Boston mar- 
ket, by the quantity, for thirtythree, thirtyseven, forty- 
four, fifty, and even sixty centsa pound. One would 
think, therefore, that there is no want of encouragement 
to ptifis-taking in the manufacture of this necessary ar- 
ticle. 


We understood that the drawing match was well con- 
tested, but we did not see it: The truth is, that a sin- 
gle day for such an occasion, gives one hardly an oppor- 
tunity of seeing any thing. Every thing must be done 
in a hurry ; and many things must necessarily be passed 
over with scarcely a glance. , 


There was some valuable fruit and several beautiful 
bouquets of flowers presented by that excellent florist 
and liberal contributor, Mr J. M. Ives, of Salem, and 
others ; and many rich products of the vegetable king- 
dom, in the form of Rohan potatoes, squashes, sugar 
beets, carrots, &c. From ten lbs. of the seed of the Ro- 
han potato, Dr Robinson, of West Newbury, produced 
fourteen and a half bushels weighing 65 lbs. per bushel, 
equal-to 942 1-2lbs., which is nearly one hundred for 





worth cultivating end saved from the eondemnation 
with which a month since it was threatened from all 
quarters. We are strongly of opinion, however, that 
the actual difference between what it proves to be and 
what Mr Thorburn represented it to be, requires for 
his own sake, some explanation. Such explanation, if 
he will give it, we shall be happy to lay before the public. 

A numerous company sat down to dinner, and after 
dinner the President of the day, Mr Duncan, called up 
Mr Saltonstall, the representative from the south con- 
gressional district, who addressed the company in a most 
agreeable manner. 

The company then proceeded to the meeting house, 
where an instructive and excellent address was deliver- 
ed by the Rey. Allen Putnam, ef Danvers, now a prac- 
tical farmer. After this, the reports of the several com- 
mittees were read and the premiums announced, of 
which we shall give a list as sovn as received, 

Mr Putnam stated on his own knowledge, a very cu- 
rious and instructive fact in the management of the dai- 
ry ; which was, that from the same dairy, the same num- 
ber of cows, and the same cows, fed in the same pasture, 
and in the same way, and in the same season, three dif- 
ferent dairy women made in equal periods of time and 
under other circumstances as nearly alike as possible ; 
one 17, one 23, and one 27 pounds of butter per week. 
So much for a difference in skill and care. H.C. 





“Tue Goop Housekeerer, or the way to live well 
and to be well while we live.” By Mrs. S. J. Hale. 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. ; 12mo. pp. 

This isa good book, and to be commended to those 
who are, and to those who purpose to become good 
It abounds with sensible advice and use- 
ful receipts. We agree inthe main in the notions of 
the author respeeting animal food. 


house wives. 


Man is omnivorous, 
and the great cause of disease is excess, rather than 
kind of food. We thank her for her protest against raw 
meats, or half cooked meats, and gravies which differ 
little from pure blood, They should be banished from 
civilized life, or the cannibals who eat them should be 
banished. Weare sorry that she has not borne a loud 
testimony against bread so mixed up with saleratus that 
it has a soft-soapy taste, and feel and smell absolute- 
ly detestable ; but with such bread the country is almost 
every where surfeited. We commend her for her advo- 
cacy of the Irish. 
grossly abused. Their introduction among us has been 
of the highest advantage to the country. They have 
all the elements of a good and useful character; and it 
will be through our own fault and injustice and inhu- 
manity towards them, if they do not prove as valuable 
and useful citizens as we can possess. 

This book is an unpretending but a substantial contri- 
bution to good economy and domestic comfort. 


Few people have ever been more 


H.C. 





{7 In consequence of the Muster which takes place 
in this city to-day, some of our subscribers will not re- 
ceive the Farmer as early as usual. 
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“another stumbler’’ relative to the singular freaks of | 
nature, in the account of the apple tree, producing fruit 
of opposite qualities, which no doubt will be interesting | 
to our readers. We have seen and tasted an apple from 
this very tree alluded to; we should be glad, however, 
to have another taste, as that was a number of years 
since, and not very satisfactory, requiring some fancy to | 
distinguish between the sweet and the sour: it was not | 
probably a good specimen, as we were assured at the 
time that the tree was known to many as producing 
fruit as described in the description published to-day. 


J. B. 





7 We acknowledge the receipt of a busket of fine 
native grapes, from our friend, E, Phinney, Esq , of Lex- | 
ington. The flavor of them was fine—the color a light | 
claret—bunches very compact. This is the same varie- 
ty we saw growing in such profusion on his stone walls 
a few weeks since, and noticed in the Farmer. J.B. 


7 We feel ourselves under great obligations to the 
Rey. Morrill Allen, for his answers to the queries of Mr 
Ames. 


(>A notice of the Annual Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society will be given in our next. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, Sept. 30, 1839. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


At Market, 700 Beef Cattle, 520 Stores, 3300 Sheep 
and 2720 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz. First quality, $7 25 a $775. Second 
quality, $6 50 a $7 00. Third quality, $5 50 a $6 00. 

Stores.—Yearlings $12 a $16. Two Year Old $18 
a $28. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $32, $37, $46, $48, $50, 
and $58. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold at $1 62, $1 71, $1 92, 
$2 08, $2 42, $2 62, $2 88, and F3 25. 

Swine.—A large number were sold at reduced prices. 
One entire lot sold at 4 for sows and 4 3-4 for barrows. 
Lots to peddle at 4 1-4, 41-2 and 43-4 for sows, and 
5 1-4, 51-2 and 5 3-4 for barrows. A Jot of old hogs, 
sows at 4 1-4 and 4 3-4; barrows 53-4 and 6. At re- 
tail 5 1-2 and 6 for sows, and 6, 6 1-2 and 7 for barrows. 

Erratum.—In our report last week peddling lots were 
reported one cent less than the sales. 





— momen 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending September 29. 


” Sepr., 1839. 


| 6A.M. | 12,M.|6,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 23 | 61 | 72 | 659 N. 
Tuesday, 24) 44 66 | 58 | N. W. 
Wednesday, 25 51 | 67 58 E. 
Thursday, 26| 54 | 57 | 50 | N. W. 
Friday, 27} 33 | 62 62 | W. 
Saturday, 28/ 39 51 | 48 N. 
Sunday, 29| 33 | 59 so | S.E. 








A FARMER WANTED. 


A man and wife or a single man are wanted to carry on a 
Farm about 14 miles from Boston, for which reasonable 
wages will be paid. None need apply but Americans and 
those that are acquainted with Farming and Gardening. 
First rate recommendations will he required for honesty and 
sobriety. Please apply at this office. 





(> Our venerable friend, Dr Thacher, has given us | 


A Young Man Wanted on a Farm. 
The advertiser is in want of a smart young man that is 
well acquainted with the cultivation of vegetables, and one 
that is also capable of taking charge of horses, cows and 
swine, one that understands it, he must be energetic, active 
and fond of neatness and order; he must produce evidences 
of a good moral character. Such a person may find a per- 


| manent situation by calling on Messrs BRECK & CO 


x’> None need apply but such as answer to the above. 
September 25. istt 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


The members of this Society are hereby notified, that on | 
Saturday, the 5th of October next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. at their | 
; hall in Tremont Street, the officers of the Society for the en- 


suing year, will be elected, viz. a President, four Vice Pres- 
idents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Council, an Executive Committee, and Standing 


| Committees on Fruits, Flowers, the Synonyms of Fruits, the 


Library, and on Finance. RK. ‘'T. PAINE, 
Corresponding Secretary and ex officio 
Recording Secretary pro tempore, 
Boston, September 11. 





Morus Multicaulis Trees from Seed. 

The subscriber offers for sale 10,000 trees produced from 
seed of the genuine Morus Multicaulis. The seed was rais- 
ed on his premises in 1835; the trees have been multiplied 
for the two last years by layers, their growth is more rapid 


than the original tree, and appear to be sufficiently acclima- , 


ted to endure the winter, some of them having been left 


standing in the open field unprotected during the two last | 
| winters without any essential injury. ‘The leaves are very 


large and equal in quality to any other kind for feeding the 
silk worm. Those who are wishing to purchase a superior 


kind of Mulberry are requested to call and examine for them- | 


selves, before the foliage is destroyed by frost 
CALVIN HASKELL. 
Harvard, September 11. 





MULBERRY TREES. 
The subscriber has on hand a quantity of MulherryTrees of a 
quality which is probably superior to any kind ever introduced 
into this country. They were imported four years since and 
though-they have sustained the rigorous cold of the last three 


winters entirely unprotected, yet it is believed a Southern or | 
Western climate would be more admirably adapted to their | 


growth and propagation. ‘Their foliage 1s most luxuriant 
and affords more nourishment than any cther variety. Silk 
sroduced by worms fed with the leaves, has been pronounced 
by judges to be the best ever manufactured by them, and de- 
cidedly superior to the best Italian. A few thousand will be 
for sale if immediate application is made to the subscriber, 
where specimens may be seen. 

Also—A few hundred Morus Multicaulis and Asiatic. 

JOHN N. BARBOUR, 

No. 30 Commercial Street, Boston, 


September 11. 


Complete Garden and Horticultural Tool Chests, | 


Frem Sheffield, England; containing Garden Shears, im- 
proved Pruning Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting 
aim, Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and ‘I'riangular 
Hoes, Saw, Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel 
Hammer and Garden Ree! ; comprising every useful imple- 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 





BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- 
livered at any part of the city at 40 eents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 

Also, ground Oyster Shells 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
Office will meet with prompt attention. 





WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous, Perennials, Green Huse 
Plants, &c. 

Orders addressed to Messrs WINSHIP, 

ee. Brighton, Mass., will be promptly exec ited, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries. 








September 25. 


April 10. 


IWHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


| FROM To 
Asues, Pearl, per 100 lhs. | 650 6 62 
ee eee | 5 25 
; Beans, white, Foreign, |bushel | 176) 225 
| a “ Domestic, . Pe 200° 300 
| BeEr, mess, ; ‘ : ‘ ibarrel 14 50 
| No.1. . ; ‘ ‘ i 13 50 | 
| prime, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 11 60 
| Berswax, white, . ; . . |pound 
yellow, “ 28 34 
| Burrer, tub, ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 20 
lump, : ‘ : , “ 22 28 
Cueese, new milk, ; : “ 10 12 


Ciper, . . dozen | 175) 200 
| refined, ‘ . j barrel | 300) 5 00 
Bone Manvugek, é , ihushel 35 
inecasks, . ‘ “s 40 

| Featners, northern, geese, . . |pound 
southern, geese, - , a 37 16 
Fiax. (American) . . ; . “s 9 12 


Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, 


quintal} 337) 356 
Bay, Chaleur, “ 

















Haddock, new, . : , ss 150! 
Mackerel, No. 1 ; : . tbharre] | 1350) 1400 
No. 2, ‘ . te 11 Ou) 1125 
Ne. &. , ‘ a 725, 750 
\lewives, dry salted, No. 1. $ 600; 650 
Salmon, No.1, , 4 . “ 22 00 | 23 00 
FLovr, Genesee, cush, . ‘ , as 625} 637 
Baltimore, Howard street, se 650| 662 
Richmond canal, ; “e 637| 662 
Alexandria wharf, ‘ $s 6 37 | 
Rye, . _ . , as | 42 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. , ; “ 75| 400 
Gaain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, 6 78; 79 
white, . , i “ 73! 75 
Rye, northern, . : ‘ ee 90 
Barley, nominal . ; ” 
Oats, northern, (prime) . “ 53 55 
southern, new, . a“ 38 40 
| LiaMs, northern, . : ‘ - pound 13 | 14 
southern and western, . es 10 12 
| Hay, best English, per ton, . , 16 00 | 18 00 
Eastern screwed, . < ‘ 1250 | 13 50 
Hops, Ist quality, : . 4 pound 10 12 
Seamelyy, . «+ ° ” ; 
| Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. m ; a lu} 12 
southern, Ist sort, , ‘ ° 1h | 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, ts 29 30 
| do. country do. 25| 27 
Baltimore city tannage, a 26; 28 
do. dry hides, . a 24, «25 
| New York red, light, |. ss 22 24 
Boston, do. slaughter, se 22; 23 
Boston dry hides, . “ 21; 23 
Lime, best sort, . % ‘ ; cask | 120 
Mo tasses, New Orleans, . : gallon 32 34 
Sugar House, “ 50 ~—s«é8 
| O11, Sperm, Spring, . ‘ ‘ “ 112 #115 
Winter, . ; ; “ 120, 126 
Whale, refined, J " ; “ 50 60 
Linseed, American, * ‘ “ | 
Neat’s Foot, . P , , ss 85| 100 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 275) 300 
Pork, extra clear, : ‘ barrel 
clear, . : . : . “ 20 00 | 23 00 
Mess, : “ ; : “ 15 00 | 17 00 
Prime, . R . , « 11200 | 1250 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, . , -  |bushel; 287 | 300 
Red Top, southern, ‘ Looe 85 | 1 00 
northern, . si ; 160 
Canary, . r ° as 200! 226 
Hemp, . P : 262), 300 
‘lax, . . “eer : « 1 37 1 62 
Red Clover, northern, . pound 17 20 
Southern Clover, none, o | 
Soap, American, Brown, . ‘ | « 7 | 8 
= Castile, ‘ oe 12, +13 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ , : ; 6 12; 18 
TEAZLEs, Ist sort, F ‘ lpr M.| 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . |pound 60; 665 
American, full bleod, washed, | “ 65/| 60 
do. = 3-4ths OR be 53 65 
do. 1-2 do. - 50 53 
do. 1-4 and common, sy 45 50 
£_- (Pulled superfine, . : os 60 62 
=i d No. 1, : ; ‘ es 55 5 
te oo ae . . a Oe 35 0 
5 =! No. 3, , ee ae 25 0 
BERKSHIRE BOAR. 

For sale, a fine Berkshire Boar, 9 months old, and large, 
of his age, bred in Albany, from imported stock. The pedi- 
gree will be furnished at the time of sale. Price $50. Ap- 
ply to Messrs. J. BRECK & CO. 

September 18. 3t 
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The subjoined address of Chief Justice Shaw, 
delivered recently at the Centennial Celebration in 
Barnstable, Mass., is so full of charming sentiment, 
and shows so strongly the workings of the finest 
feelings of our nature, that we are ha»py to be able 
to enrich our last page with it, H.C, 


After the eighth regular toast, some remarks 
were made by Chief Justice Suaw,of which the 
following is a sketch: 

Mr Presidenti—It would be mere affectation in 
me, not to understand at once, that the sentiment 
now expressed, alludes to myself. Such an ex- 
pression of kind and respectful remembrance, by 
such an assembly as the present, on an occasion so 
full of deep and solemn interest, fills my heart with 
unmingled gratitude, and I can do Jittle more than 
to express to the company my heartfelt thanks. 

To be held in cherished remembrance by my 
earliest associates, the friends of my beloved pa- 
rents, the companions of my infancy and childhood, 
by those who cherish an ardent love for my dear 
native land, whatever may be their pursuits, or 
wherever their residence—this indeed affords me a 
gratification which [ would not willingly exchange 
for any advantage which rank or distinction could 
confer. 

Here, on such an occasion, all minor distinctions 
of occupation, of condition, of fortune and residence, 
vanish before the one deep, absorbing sentiment 
which binds our hearts indissolubly to our native 
soil. Here the merchant may rejoice to come, leay- 
ing behind him, for a time, his ledgers and accounts, 
leaving his ships, his stocks, and his merchandise 
to take care of themselves: the clergyman, in per- 
fect consistency with his holiest duties, may for a 
short time leave his pulpit and his flock: the far- 
mer may well leave his fields and his marshes: the 
seaman his vessel—the shoresman his fish flakes— 
and judges and lawyers are glad to tear themselves 
away from the wrangles of the courts, and the tur- 
moil of judicial controversy, to indulge together, 
for a few brief hours, inthe cherished recollection 
of by-gone years —recollections always dear though 
often sad. But joyful or sad, prompted by the bet- 
ter principles of our nature, and deepened by a 
common sympathy, we know and feel that they bind 
thousands of hearts in one common feeling of mu- 
tual attachment. 

And why should it not be so?—Indeed it is 
good for us to be here—to be here upon such an 
occasion, and to yield to the thoughts and feelings 
which come thronging upon us. Sir, there’s pleas- 
ure and profit in it—there’s wisdom, philosophy, 
and religion in it—Was not this the home of our 
infancy and childhood? Here we first felt the 
dear delights of parental love—here the first 
thoughts and feelings of our social and intellectual 
nature were enkindled and developed—here we 
first felt the pleasures of friendship and the joys of 
social existence, when every feeling carried with it 
the purity, the ardor, and the joyous freshness of 
youth.—Why sir, every house, every field, every 
grove has its history, and brings back a clustering 
throng of recollections. Every local object isa 
talisman, which revives its long train of remember- 
ed joys, or sorrows, amusements and occupations : 


the school, the wedding, the funeral, the social cir- | 


list of the thousand objects, which awaken vivid 
‘recollections of the past, and above all—more than 
‘all, remind us of those who participated in our early 

affections and friendships. 

_ And is it not good thus to be moved sometimes 
iby a noble feeling of generous sympathy and af- 
ifection? Does it not teach us all, the merchant, 
ithe seaman, the farmer, the lawyer, each and all of 
| us, whatever our employment, or whatever our suc- 
'eess in life, that there is something worth living 

‘for besides profits and wages, and fees and salaries ; 
jthat there is something in the joys of memory—of 
hope and imagination—in our social affections and 
i sympathies—in the consciousness of our moral and 

intellectual being, which rises above the ordinary 
routine of cares and labors, whose object is bound- 
ed by the acquisition of mere worldly goods? May 
it not even inspire a holier thought? If,as we 
feei and know, these attachments and sympathies 
so closely connect the past with the present, may 
it not lead us to indulge the hope, to rest on the as- 
surance, that there shall be sone similar connec. 
tion between the present and the future—that the 
affections of the soul, so pure and perennial, are not 
destined to have their full accomplishment here, 
and shall not be crushed and annihilated by the 
termination of our earthly existence, but that, surely, 
there is another and a better life ? 

But sir, let us not be thought wild or visionary, 
or to depart too widely from the spirit and feelings 
of the occasion. Indeed the very spirit of the oc- 
casion is, to perceive in the persons and objects 
around us, not the mere visible and sensible images, 
but the recollections and feelings which they sug- 
gest. Take a single instance. Did we not ob- 
serve, as the procession was moving on to-day, a 
long range of hills skirting the town? You and I, 
sir, know it by the name of Sandy Neck. And 
what does it present to the eye of the casual ob- 
server? Why a range of gterile sand hills, inter- 
spersed with a few patches of brown woods and 
swamps, and surrounded by marshes. Who of us, 
has not heard the tremendous roar of the surf, as 
its mountain surges lash the long line of beach 
back of those hills? But to the eye of the native 
Cape Codman what does it suggest?—a barren 
waste of waters—a barrier to his exertions—a con- 
finement to his sterile soil? Not atall. It re- 
minds him of the ocean that lies beyond—the ocean 
with all its grand and beautiful associations. He 
looks at it not only as the field of his fame and of 


of his enjoyment and improveinent, aye, even of his 
social and intellectual improvement. It connects 
him with all lands—with all that is magnificent in 
nature or polished in art—with all that is valuable 
in knowledge, refinement and civilization. His 
neighbors are not those only, who live in the next 
town, or state, or kingdom: wherever there is com- 
merce, there he has neighbors and friends. He not 
only repeats the words of the seaman’s song, but 


|imbibes its spirit— 
| 





“In every clime we find a port, 

| In every port a home.” 

| But the home of his memory and his affections is 
here :—to his native land, amidst all his wander- 
ings, he looks with a steady eye ; and whatever ac- 
quisitions of property, or pleasure, of hospitality 
and friendship he finds elsewhere, he regards them 
all asthe means of comfort and enjoyment on his 
‘return. The land and the sea are alike fertile to 


his glory, but as the field of industry and enterprise, | 
, tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 5! and 52 North Mar- 





cle, the play ground, the meeting house, the bury-' those who have the hardihood, the skill and the en- 
ing ground :—time would fail mein naming a mere | terprise to improve them, and the hearts to enjoy | 





them—and they are alike sterile to the idler, the 
dissolute and the heartless. Indeed, that soil can 
never be deemed sterile, which yields a large and 
steady growth of intelligent and enterprising men, 
and of amiable and accomplished women. 

But I am encroaching on precious time, and will 
only propose as a sentiment— 

Cape Cod—our beloved birth place ;—may it 
lang be the nursery and the home of the social vir- 
tues—a place which all her sons and daughters, 
whether present or absent, may, centuries to come, 
as in centuries past, delight to honor and to love.” 





New York Urate and Poudrette Company. 
Not incorporated but carried on by individual enterprise. 
The manures are not divided among the Stockholders, as 

are those belonging to another establishment, but sold, to ap- 
plicants, for cash on delivery. Orders are supplied in the 
order of time in which they are received. Urate 50 cents and 
Poudrate 40 cents per bushel, with contingent charges for 
hags or barrels, &c. 

The company are daily preparing for use, during the 
warm, dry weather, the materials collected during the past 
winter, and will have several thousand bushels ready before 
the first of October next. The material is disinfected and 
rendered iree from offensive smell, by a compound, every 
part of which is in itself a good manure. 

The experience of the past and present years, 1838 and 
1839, on Long Island, has satisfied many of the farmers 
that these manures have the quiciest operation upon vegeta- 
ble matter, producing greater abundance, and the cheapest 
of any manure they have ever tried. 

Amended instructions for their use, the result of practic? 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect of 
Poudreite upon Grape Vines and Morus Mullicaulis is bey- 
ond all comparison. 

This company are erecting large and extensive works in 
the vicinity of the city of New York to prepare the manures, 
and farmers and gardeners may confidently rely on a supply. 

Orders, post paid, directed to“ The New York Urate and 
Poudrate Company,” Box, No. 1211, Post Office, New York, 
or sent to the store of STILLWELL & DEY, No. 365 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, will be attended to. 

The apo ye | will be very much obliged to gentlemen 
who have used the manures, to give them a statement in wri- 
ting what has heen the result of their use and experiments in 
relation to them. 

New York, August, 1839. 


Hale’s Patent Horse Power and Patent Thresh- 
ing Machine. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale this valuable 
machine and feel great confidence in recommending it as the 
best machine now in use. It will thresh from 75 to 100 
bushels per day in the best possible manner. The horse 
power is calculated to propel any kind of machinery, 
is very simple in its construction, occupies but the 
sma!l space of nne feet by two, and can easily be transport- 
ed from one plaie to another, and when combined with the 
Threshing Machine it forms the most superior article for the 
purpose ever invented. They can be supplied at short no- 
tice at the N. E. Agricultura] Warehouse and Seed Store. 

August 28. 











GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 


ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this smollerete power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichthey 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines ip general use to get out of order. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
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